arc. 43                POST-WAR

fined to the soldiers and sailors, served to some
extent to throw him back upon his past. He had
inevitably parted company with the main body of
Liberals, who still adhered to Mr. Asquith in a sort
of Opposition. But he had not drawn much nearer
the Conservatives; and Labour seemed unlikely to
find him a recruit. For a Minister of Munitions in
time of war scarcely sees Labour at its best. The
conflicting urgencies of war supply and wage de-
mands converge upon his office; and he finds
himself compelled by harsh military exigencies to
follow courses which are apt to suspend his own
sympathy with social causes and to impair his popu-
larity in those quarters where they are still cherished.
A series of munition strikes in July, 19 iS, by which
the aircraft production programme was seriously
jeopardised, entailed firm action by the Minister;
Coventry was gravely warned of the alternatives of
war work or military service; Trade Unionists with
personal experience of enemy activities at sea (supple-
mented, with a pleasing irony, by Suffragists who
were now in the pink of-patriotism) descended on
the district to add their persuasions; and the strike
collapsed. But though it had a happy ending, such
experiences tend to leave an unhappy residue of
mutual misgivings. For the Ministry of Munitions
was inevitably a point of friction, equally prejudicial
to Labour's view of Mr. Churchill and to Mr*
Churchill's estimate of Labour; and it could hardly
fail to influence his future course.

That depended at the moment  on Mr.  Lloyd
George.   The two men sat talking after dinner in
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